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-ABSTRACT ^ ' - ' * . 

Havajo participation in labpr unions and Havajo labor 
relations have* undergone rapid and fundamental changes since the 
develoMent of industry around Lake Powell and on Black Hesa. Early 
attem^s to unioni2e Navajo workers met with stiff resi stan ce from' 
employees and the* Navajo Tribal Council. Dniojx entry- into the Navajo 
Reservation was vi^ewed «ls a threat to Navajo political power.* In. 
1958, the Tribal Councir passed resolutions mciking union operations 
on the Navajo Reservation unlawful. In 1961, unions attempted to hold 
a unib6 election to bring' Navajo and other workers at a uranium mill 
into s'everal' uliioijs. The Tribal Council blocked the election, and a, 
court case ensued which resulted in a U.S. Court of Appeal's^ decision 
nullifying the Havajo Nation's legal right to outlaw union 
activities, in 1971,' worker dissatisfaction led to the establishment 
of the Navajo Construction Workers Association and the eventual 
establishment of the Office of Nava"jo Labor Relations (ONLa> . The 
ONLB has become the chief instrument' in labor relations for the 
Navajo Nation. Cooperation between unions and the ONLB is generally 
close, and presently the ONLR works with all union locals in the 
vicinity of the Navajo Reservation. , Interviews with Navajo workers 
and. union representatives revealed_that Navajos are becoming 
increasingly aware of ^the benefits of union membership. Therefore, 
union membership in the Navajo labor force is increasing rapidly. 
(Author/NQ) 
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LAKE POWELL RESEARCH PROJECT 



The Lake Powell Research Project (for- 
maily known as Collaborative Research on 
As^sessment of Man's Activities in the Lake 
Powell Region) is a consortium of univer- 
sity groups funded' by the Division of Ad- 
vanced Envi^dninentaL Research and Techno- 
logy in RANl>I (Research Applied to Kational 
Needs) in the Nati6nal Science Founda1:ion. 



Researchers in the consortium bring a 
wide range of exp^rtlBfe, in natural and so- 
cial sciences -tq bear on^ the general- prob- 
lem of the effect and Ramifications of 
water resource mahagement in the Lake . ^ 
Powell region. The region currently ia 
experien^na converging demands for water 
"^nd energy' resource development, preserva- 
ytion of nationally unique^ scenic features, 
expansion of recreation facilities, and 
economic growth and modernization in pre- 
viously isolated rural areas. 
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The Project comprises interdisciplin- 
jCiry studies centered on the following 
topics: (1) level and. distributiofi of 
income and wealth generated by resources 
. development; (2) institu'tional frcunework 



for environmental assessment and planning; 
(3) institutional , decision-making and re- 
source alloca^tion; (4) implications for- 
federal Indian policies of accelerated - 
economic development of the Navajo Indian 
Reservation; (5) impact of development on 
demographic structure; (6) consumptive wa- 
ter use in the Upper Colorado River Basin; 
(7) predactionyfaf future significant 
changes in\ thef Lake Powell ecosystem; (8) 
recreati^on'al /carrying capacity and utili- 
zation of the Glen Canyon National Recrea- 
tional Atoa; (9) impact of energy devel- 
opment around Lake' Powell; and (10) con- 
sequenceV of variability in the lake level 
of .Lake Powell. 



One of the major missions of RANN proj- 
ects is to conununicate research results 
directly to user groups or\the region, which 
include government a^'encies ,\Native Ameri- 
can Tribes, legislative bodies^, and inter- 
ested' civic .groups; The Lakei Powell Re- 
search Project Bulletins are intended to 
make^ timely research re^^ts readily acces- 
sible to u^er GrouM.r The Bulletins sup- 
plement technicpfci^rticles published by 
Project meipb^s in ^cholar^y journals. 
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ABSTRACT 



Navajo participation in labor unions 
and Navajo labor relations have undergone 
rapid and fundamental changes since the 
development of ^.ndustry around Lake Powell 
and on Black Mesa. Early attempts to uni- 
onize Nava30 workers met with stiff resis- 
tance fron Navajo employees and from the 
Navajo Tribal Council. , Union entry into 
the Navajo Reservation was viewed as a 
threat to ^^va30 political power. In 1S58, 
the Navajo Tribal Council oassed resolu- ^ v, 

tions making union operations on the Nav- 

■ V 

a jo Reservation unlawful. In 1961, uni-\. 
.ons attempted to hold a union election to 
bring Navajo and other work*ers at a ura- 
nium mill iiito several unions. The Nav^ 
a jo Tribal Council blocked the election, 
and a court case ensued which resulted, in 
a U.S. Court of Appeals decision nulli- 
fying the Navajo Nation's legal right to 
out-law union activities. Between 1961 
and. 1971, Navajo membership in unions in- 
creased from roughly 50 to several hundred, 
and the Navajo people gradually -accommo- 
dated themselves to union operations on 
the Reservation. 



The ONLR has be.come the chief^ instru- 
ment in labor relations for the Navajo 
Nation. Through the creation and enforce- _ 
ment of manpower requirements and guide-- 
lines, all of which are now incorporated 
into leases between -the Navajo Nation and 
contracting parties, the ONLR has made 
significant improvements" in Navajo labor 
relations. Its power to enforce the terms 
of leases stems from Title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act which demands preferen-^ 
ti,al hiring of Indians Dn and near reser- 
yattions. The provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act alone do not automatically 
require effective preferential hiring 
of Indians, and the ONLR /iias had to nego- 
tiate repeatedly with, ^cqiitracting compan- 
ies to create mejanlnqf bi,, interpretations 
of Indian prefer^n^^. /These negotia:tions 
have brought the \l^vajp'' Nation and uni*o.ns 
closer together than in any other periq^d 
of Na^/ajo history. Cooperation be^Veen 
unions and the^ ONLR is generally close/ 
and prefseftti^y^the ONLR works with all 
uni<;A locals i*n\ the vicinity of the Nav- 
ajocHeservatiohC 



In 1971 Navajo workers the Navajo 
Project near Page, Arizona, charged employ- 
ers with discrimination. Worker dissatis- 
faction led to the establishment of the 
NaVajo Construction Workers Association 
and the eventual establishment of the Of- 
fice of Navajo Labor Relations (ONLR) . 



In our -Study, union representatives 
were contacted to obtain opinions and ob- 
servations about unionized Navajo workers. 
Union representatives support Navajo pref- 
.erential hiring and make every effort to ■ 
place qualified Na/rajos in industrial 
jdbs. We contacted 107 unionized Navajo 
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workers in over 300 households in the 
Page-Leche^/ Kay enta-B lack Mesa", and Tuba 
City-Red Lake areas. Fifty-seven percent 
of these workers expressed' satisfaction 
with unionized jobs. In 1971, the average 
salary of unionized Navajo workers was! 
approxinately $12,000 per year, while ^that 
of the 145 non-uoionr^ed wage earners in 
our sample was $6,000. ^ 



Union membership in the Navajo labor 
force IS increasing rapidly. Of the total 
number of Navajo workers with jobs that 
could be unionized, we estimate that * 
nearly' half have 3oioed the uriions. Our 



interview^ with Navajo workers and union 
representatives reveal that Navajos are 
becoming increasingly aware of the bene- 
fits of union membership, such as medical 
insurance, retirement programs, training , 
and greater job stability. The Navajos 
are also becoming, mork aware of the im- 
plications and applications of the 1964 
Civil Rights laws to American^ Indians. 
The Civil Rights _legis lation, coupled with 
ONLR eJfforts and the possibility of much 
expanded' construction and extractive indus- 
tries on the Navajo Reservatioxr in the. 
future, will likely bring an even greater 
increase in union membership than has been 
recorded in our stu^y. * ^ 
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NAVAJO PARTICIPATION 
INIABOR UNIONS 



of Appeals decision nullifying the Navajo 
Nation *s legal right to outlaw unions led 
to 'the unionization of a considerable pro- 
portion of Navajo workers. 



' SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND THE 
SCOPE OF THE STUDY 

The data on which this Bulletin is 
based come from the fo Lining sources: 



1) 



Jh^e interviews form part 
the more* than 300 household in- 



Intervi^w^with 107 unionized, 
J{£y/a30 workers xn^the Page^-LeChee , 
Black' Mesa, and Tuba City-Red- 
Lake ar^as^Qf the Navajo Reserva- 
» tion, 
of 

terviews completed by the field 

workers of the Anthropology Sub- 

project of the Lake PowelT Re- 
ft 

search Project (LPRP) . 



2) Lifterviews with 7 union officials. 



^ yO) Interviews of officials of the 



'^lavajo Nation and various com- 
panies. 



This Bulletin, is not'a comprehensive 
history of Navajo ir^Volvement ir^ labor uni- 
ons. Tt describes major events pertaining 
to labor 'relations/at the Navajo Project 
near ^Page, .Arizona, ^nd shows how these 
events have altered the relationships be- 
tween the Navajp Nation and labor unions. 

. INTRODUCTION* 

» ^ Recent industrial growth h^us-^ed to 
a radical cha'nge in Navajo labor- relations. 
Formerly, the Navajos, resisted unioniza- 
tion of their 'workers , viewing it as a 
thereat to their pblitical power. A Court 



A detailed study has been- made of 
the changes in labor relations associated 
with the construction of the Navajo Gener- 
ating Station near P^ge, Arizona. Also, 
a partial survey has^ been compreted of 
union membership throughout the Reserva- 
tion. The introduction of unions into 
the Navajo Nation has led to considerable 
changes in values and lifestyles of the ~ 
people. The^e changes are direct ^and" 
derivative j^e^uitp- of union, membership . 
J^yaJoS-invol'^fetnent in labor, unions is a 
recent trend in Navajo history, and is 
Mkely fo ha^ a ^jor impact on the fu- 
ture expectations of Navajo labor, the Nav 
ajo government, and on unions operating on 
or near the Navajo Reservation. 

One of our aims \s to sketch broadly , 
recent trends in the history of union 
activities on the Navajo Reservation. We 
cite some specific cases indicative of 
these trends. Our^study emphasizes the 
la(bor activities in and around' Page, Ari- 
zona, and the observation of union and Nav 
ajo Tribal leaders.. • , 

BACKGROUND 

Until very recently the Navarjo Nation 
resisted union activities on the rf^iv^jo 
Resei;vation. Indeed, union activities 
were outlawed on the Reservation when the 
Navajo Tribal Council passed a IteSolution 
on August 26-27, 1958, which forbade ^ny 
union activities. Excerpts from the text 
of the ResoJlQtion follow: ^ 

4. RIGHT TO WORK POLICY 

It .is declared to be the public 
policy of the Navajo Tribe of Indians 
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that the tight of persons to work o|>- 
the Navajo Reservation or any otherfJ 
land subject to the jurisdiction of 
the Navajo Tribe, whether in private 
employment or for the Navajo Tribe or 
any of its subdivisions, enterprises, 
or wholly owned corporations, as now 
ox heteafter cons,tituted, shall hot 
be denied or abridged on account: of 
membership or non-membership in any 
labor organization.^ - ' 



Another Section of tfie ResoLutioJi deals 
with soliciting membership:" 



SOLICITATION FOR Ul^ION MEMBER- 
SHIP, UNIOKIZATION? ACTIVITIES; « 
PROHIBITION* 

It sh^2^ be unlj^Vful '^ftjr any-per- 
son to *sojLtcit for membership in any 
uriian^or (to conduct any ether inci- 
dent' or '^junct of unionization -ap- 
tivities on the Navajo Indian^ Reser- 
vation or on any other land under the 
jurisdictibn of. the NaVajo Tri'&e. 

4. THREATENED OR ACTUAL INTEl^FERENCE 
WITS>ERS0N, FAMILY, OR PJ^OPERTY.. * 

It shall jbe. unlawful *vfc^ ^n*'im- 
ployee, labor organization *or .officer, 
agent or member thereof, or for any 
employer*, by any threatened or adtual 
interference with a'.petfson, his im- 
mediate family or his property, to 
compel or attempt to ^compel such 
person to join ^a labor organization/ ' 
or withdraw from a labor organization, 
or to strike against his will, or 
to leave his employment 

5. ILLEGAL AGREEMENTS, UNDERSTANDING'S, 
' , OR PR^CTICES . ' ^ * 

v^{a) Any express or implied . 
agreement, runder standing or * 
practice, which* is designed to 
cau^e or reguii^e, or has .^t he ef- 
fect oi causing, or requiring, any 
employer* ^or' labor organizatiow,^ ' 
or any otHer type of association, 
^ whether or not a party thereto, 
to violate any ^provision of this 
chapter is decf^red an illegal 
agreement, understanding, or 
practice and contrary to ^blic 
policy. 

' * . (b) Any norf^Indian who shall * - 
know the desigii or effect of any 
such agreement , understanding, or 
practice shall be excluded from 
Navajd Tribal land accprlJing .tb " 
' the, procedure specif ie(3 in sec- , ' 
• tion 97-3 >^t Sed[u.* of Title 17.3' 



6. ILLEGAL STRIKE, LOCKOUT, LAYOFF, 
• BOYCOTT, i>ICKETING, .OR WORK 

STOPPAGE . 

Any person who shall engage in a 
strike, lockout, layoff, boycott, 
picketing, or work-stoppage,' or other 
conduct the purpose of which is to 
compete or force any other jperson , 
fjlrm, association, corporation, or 
labor organization to violate any , 
provision oi this chapter shall be 
guilty of illegal conduct contrary 
to public policy prpvided such person 
has actual'^knowledge of the purpose 
of the strike,* lockout, boycott, 
•picketing, work-stoppage, or other 
conduct, in which he/ is engaging,^' 

7. COMPULSORY PAYMENT OF DUES TO 
LABOR 0RGANI2ATI6NS PROHIBltED, 

^No^plbyer s^all r^guire *any 
person to pay any.Ques, ^feefe/ 'or 
-ptRer charges of any kind to any 
'*labor ofqaaizak:ion as a* cblidition 
of employment^ ox confcinusitron,of 
emoloyment, ? - ^ , » 



According -to the Navajo Ttibal Codec, 
-Soliciting for union membership was ex- 
pressly forbidden, as were- other actiyi- 
ties related to unidli operations. It , 
seems that the Navajo Tribe *Ln the' past 
adopted the policies of the State of 
Arizona which, like the Navajo Tribe, has 
an op6n-shop policy, (Utah>. also, is a 
"right^to-work' state, )' The Navajo Tribe 
seems to have accepted the State of Ari- 
zona as a dominant political entity and . 

.'therefor^ what was common practice in 
Arizona became the policy of the, Navajo 
Reservation • Furthermore, and more impor^ 

' tantlyr the Navajo Nation in the past has 
been reluctant to permit unions to oper- 
ate on the Navaj[0 Reservation for f6ar 
the unions woul<^ exert unwanted political 
influence on the Navajo Tribal government, 

. Another factor is th^t until very recently 
^ilarge inc^us tries emplci^ng hundreds of 
unionised workers had not entered the ; 
Navajo Reservation,* hence there was little 
need, to' d^al with unions as a matter of 

' normal Tribal policy.' < . ' *' 



prior to the passage of the Resolu- 
tion there Were at least two attempts to 

6 ' ' ' * 

unionize Navajo workers. Streib de- 
scribed in qreat detail efforts made^by 
a local (of a national building and com- 
mon laborers* union) to unionize Nava jo ^ 
laborers engaged in the construction 
of natural gas pipelihe 5n the Navajo 
Reservation in 1950. Union leadea^s at- 
tempted to gam Navajo support in a union 
'^sXriKe, but the effort failed. Streib 
reported that the following factors in- 
hibited Navajo participajtion in both :fche 
union^ and: the strike:' 



(1) thQ lack of literacy and educa- 
tion among the Navajjos involved; 

(2) thev low economic status of the 
^, Navajos soupled witji the high wages 

offered by the company which created 
' an unlimited supply of labox seek-ing 
work;* (3) anti-union influence 0z 
the t-radets; (4) a paradoxical'' "ps^^- 
. chology" manifested in attitudes of 
individuation ^nd d^ependei)cy ; the 
former was' fostered by a^f^ilistic 
type of social organizaii^ which in- 
hibited collective action on a non- 
familial basis; the attitudes of 
dependency were related to the nature 
of Navajo-White relations, particu- 
larly those with the federal agencies; 
(5) attitudes of skepticism and sus- 
picion towards innovations introduced 
by Whites. 7 



Streib also noted that an Anglo labor ^ 
uaiort leader who attempted to organize 
Navajos encountered no enthusiasm from the 
several Navajo Tribal Councilmen whom he 
approached for support. Furthermore, the 
Navajo Tribal Council stipulated in its 
contract with th^ pipeline company that 
Navajos were to receive'^wages comparable 
to those received by other workers for 
similar types of wotk. These provisions 
in the contract diminished Navajo involve-, 
ment in both the union and the union 
stn^e which occurred while efforts were 
being made to recruit Navajos into the 
union.* The Navajo workers believed they 
were treated fairly in being. hired and in 



receiving w^ges comparable to non-Navajo 
workers. - 

Another attempt by Navajos to stop 
unionization of their workers occurred in 
1961 at a uranium mine operated by the 
Texas-Zinc Mineral Corporation on the. Nav- 
ajo Resei;vation near Mexican Hat, Utah, 
Workers there attempted to hold a union 
election order to unionize all employ- 
ees at the mine. The Navajo Tribal*^ Coun- 
cil intervened and contested the -Vight of 
unions to Hold- an election. ; , . 



-The Texas-Zinc Minerals Corporation, 

the Steelworkers," the International Union 

of Operating Engineers, the AFL-CIO, and 

the International Hodcarrlers Building 

and Common Xaborers Union of America . 

participated in legal proceedings which 

tested th^ le,gal right of the Navajo 

Tribal government to halt union elections*. 

The case was taken before the National 

Labor Relations Board (NLRB) . At hearings 

held in Sacramento, California, the NLRB 

rul^d against the Navajo Tribe. This 

action was appealed by the Navajo Tribe 

to the U.S. Court of Appeals which ruled, 

on March 2/ 1961, "that neither* states , nor 

Indian trifoes^ can interrupt commerce in - 

ca$es in ;which the provisions of the 

8 

Labor -Ma nc^ement Act apply. 

0 

A press release issued, by the Navajo 
Times concerning the case and the subse- 
quent ruling of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
indicates the general mood of the Navajp 
leadership toward unions ^nd federal 
tervention in Navajo labor relationi^/ 
The following quote is illustrati^^of 
the attitudes of Navajo Tribal oS^f^^ials , 



at the time: 



UNIONS TO INVADE RESERVATION LAND 

The way was clear to^aV for the 
National Labor Relation^/ Board to 



invade the ancient tribal lands of 
the NavSjo Indians. The U.S. Court 
d^f Appeals has rejected requests by 
Navajo chiefs to .block an NLRB union 
representation election at a uranium 
plant on thf, tribe 's reservation 'near 
Mexican Ha^t/ Utah. 

An NLRB spokesinan s^id the board 
now. would arrange for balloting to 
see if the workers at the Texas-Zinc . 
^iinerals Corw^ill tont to rep-' 
resented by the tJnited Steelvorkers 
Union. 

^ The Navajo Tribal Council opposed 
. the^.union's campaign in the courts 
after forbidding organizers to se^ Y 
foot on the 25 , 000 ' scjuare ro^le re-^ej^ 
vation. * - . * * ^ 

Steelworkers attorneys argued 
that employees at the .plant, which 
processes ^uranium, ore for t:he Atomic 
Energy Commission, should * be subject 
.to U.S. law, n6t tribal cddes, when 
it c^me to industrial relations. 

The NLRB agreed but an election 
order was delayed by the Indians * 
challenge to the legality of an elec- 
, tion order. 

A year ^ ago, the NLRB found there 
were 87 employees at the Mexican Ha^t 
mill — 47 Navajos and 40 noiv^Indians-. 

"If the Indians /are entitled to 
vote forSe^. [Barry] Goldwater (R. 
Ariz.) they're entitled to vote for 
a union," said Steelworkers' lawyer 
'&avid E. Feller*. The U.S. District 
"Court agreed and the appeals coiirt 
also sided with the union in a recent 
order 



Uranium workers lat^r rejected union 
membership by a Afote of 56^ to 11, as an 
other Nava jo Timto article reported: 

NAVAJOS VOTE AGAINST UNION IN NLI^B 
VOTING 



Voting, und^r National Labor 
Relations' Board supervision, uranium 
workers at Mexican Hat, Utah, voted 
against unionizing at the Texas-^Zinc 
Minerals Corporation Mill. The vote 
\>as 56 to 11, to remain non-union. 
The Hod Carriers and Operating Engin- 
eers Union attempted to organize in 
the plant at Mexican Hat. 

The Navajo Tribal Council had long 
opposed the efforts of .the union to 
organize. The Council and the Navajo 
Tribe took the case to the Supreme 
Court in an eTf/fort to prevent the 
NLRB from, .holding the election. On 
this account the Steelworkers Union 
withdrew the bc(llot. 



* The National Labor Relations Board 
made the results of the election 
known last week. At t^at time the ' 
NLRB rejected- demands of the union 
for a new election. ' ^ 



Raymond Nakai, former Navajo Tki-bal 
Council Chairman (1963-1969), stated th/kt' 
the Navajo Tribe's Action in the case 
"left a bitter taste" with the NLRB.'^'^ 
Nakai went on to report that during his 
administration he attempted to "heal tihis 
wound," and since the 1961 ruling, the 
Navajo Nation has steadily accommodated 
itself to this legal reality. ^ 

However , unionization on the Navajo 
Reserva'tion continued to meet resistance " 
from some Navajo officials, and as a re- 
sult, by 1963, as Mr. "Nakai^s first term^ 
(1963-1966) began, there were only about 
50 unionized Navajos on the Navajo Reser- 
vation."^^ From 1963 until 1970, the 8 
years o^Mr . , NakaU^ two administrations, 
union membership steadily i^icreased from' 
about 50 to 30o\ In addition, the 100 
unionized Navai^s wex?e engaged in the con- 
struction \of y^leri Canyon Dam in the 1950s 
and early l/sOs* Nearly all of these 
workers were recruited from the Navajo 
Reservation into the Laborers Union, Lopal 
' 383, in Flagstaff, Arizona. Glen q4nyon . 
Dam is not located on the Navajo Res€ 
•tion, and this factor may have discoui 
possible formal protests from^the Nava 
Tribal Council prior to its c^ise wii 
unions at MexicanSHat, Utah* Als< 
the late 1950s and early 1960s , some Nav- 
ajo uranium- mill workers were unionized 
near Tuba City, Arizona. In th^T^resent 
study, a detailed account of this instance 
of Navajo unionization could n©4^be ob- 
tained. However, interviewers were told 
by a union representative, who had some 
acquaintance with the mill^ that iJavajos 
willJingly joined the union represented 
by the mill workers. The ^ame union 
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representative, who is now a unionV-Ocal 

business manager , claimed that Navajo 

union membership at the Tuba City uranim / 

mill provided impetiis for others later to 

seek tinion membership as a means of improv- 

.14 

ing their wages and working conditions » 

The; case cited here regarding the 
Navajo' Tribal Coun<?il*,s resistance to 
union recruitment is not pre^sented as 
an " indictment of the Council^'s actions. 
Ins'^eadTf these actions are understandable 
in^the context of the times. The Navajo , 



people had long feared domination from 
the outside. Our interpretation is that 
powerful national and international unions 
. were perceived as threats to Navajo ef- 
•forts to Achieve some measure *of self- 
governance. Attitudes toward tinions 'hoy?- 
eve£,^have since changed dreunatically. 
Near** Vag^/ Arizona, Navajo workers estab- 
lisl^ftS thfcir own labof organization for 
the first \time in the history of l^avajo 
labor relajtions. This lalDor movement ul- 
timately riesulted in btin^i'ng thp Navajo 
•*^tidn into full-scale negotiations .with ' 
.and participation in Jabor unions^ 

TRENDS IN'NAVAJO LABOK RELATIONS' 
AT THE NAVAJO GENERATING.STATION . 

At the Navajo Project .ijieir Page, 
Arizona, inquirij^s were conducted to gain 
sdilft understanding of recent' trends in 
Navajo labor relations and to assess the 
effects on Navajos of industr iaflTd^ve^l^p- 
ments iji the Lake Powell and Black Mesa 
areas. The Navajo Project includes the 
construction of the Navajo Generating 
'station by the Bech^al Corporation, the 
construction of the. Black Mea* 4 Lake 
Powell Kallroad, by the MorrJraoi^-I^udsen 
Corporajbioi\, and related (Jeveldpme^^s in. 
the immediate area undertaken by several 
iubcontractors. , The cmitire Navajo Project 
- was and continues to bA^naged. by the 



Salt River Project, which has been charged 
with overseeing th% complete development 
^lan. The Navajo Project has been a focal 
point of N|ivajo industrial labor relations 
since its inception in 1970, Here hun- 

^dreds of Navajo workers and job-seekers 
gathered in hopes of being hired for the ^ 
more than 2^000 available joba* Eventu- 
ally, involvement with companies and uni- 
ons gr egj^l y heightened Navajo awareness of 

^ labor rSations on the Navajo Reservation. 

^ ^ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NAVAJO 
CONSTRUCTION WORKERS ASSOCIATION 

The Salt River Project drew up a 
lease with the Navajo Nation at the outset 
of the construction of -the Navajo * Generat- 
ing Station in 1968. In the lease, 'the 
Salt River Project agreed to give NavajoB 
preference in employment. Specifically, 
B^reference would be given to qualified 
Navajos for unskilled, semiskilled, and 
^killed labor and to aril local Navajos 
meeting general employment qualifications 
in unskilled 'classi'f ications . According 
to the lease the Nayajo workers had to 
demonstrate that they wexf'e "qualified." 
As this term was not specifically, defined 
iA the lease, many disputes soon developed. 

■ The Salt River Project arranged to 
have some Navajos trained for specific 
occupations at the construction site and 
for maintenance positions following con- 

. struct ion/ although thid- training was not , 
part of the lease agreer;lent. Eighty-eight 
Navajo men were selected by the Employment 
Sectority Commission of Arizona to- receive 
pre-apprentice training in Page for con- 
struction work from May 1971 to April 1972^ 

' 53 of the Nayajo trainees completed their 

training and were transferred from the 

training program to the construction site 
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at the Navajo Generating Station. Addi- 
tionally, 55 Navajo men received training 



5 . 



in 197^ aftd 1972 for post-construction 
maintenance jobs at the Navajo jbenerating 



Station 
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Construction of the Navajo Generating 
Station by the Bechtel Corporation began 
in October 1970 under the supervision of 
.the Salt River Project. In the early 
phase o.f construction approximately 150 
Nayajos received jobs. Most of them were f 
laborers hired through Laborers Union 
Local 383 in Flagstaff, Arizona. Wages 
for most workers, averaged about $7 per ^ 
hour . 

Navajos employed at the Navajo Proj- 
^t were not compelled by law to join uni- 
ons. However/ in order to secure employ- 
ment, most of the potential workers soon 
realized that they had to go through hir- 
ing halls to obtain employment. Unions 
expected the workers to become union mem- 
bers; furthermore, union hiring halls were 
focal points of both job information and 
recruitment. Also, representatives from 
various tjnions and the Salt River Project 
had met with members of k^y .N^ivajo Chap- 
ters (Copprfmine, LeChee, Tonalea-, Kayenta, 
Shonto, and Kaibeto) to discuss job -open- 
ings, union meinbership, afid industrial 
impacts in these areas. In some instances 
Chapter officers urged union and company 
officials to appear before Chapters, and 
in other instances company and union repre- 
sentatives attended Chapter meetings on 
^ their own initiative. Generally Chapter 
officers, endorsed the new industrial <ie- 

velopments, and they encouraged their con- 
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stituents to apply for jobs. 

" Aftejr^ the. initial hiring of 150 Nay- 
ajos (and hundreds of non-Navajo?) at the 
• Maya jo Generating Statioh construction 
project^ Bechtel workers l^gari arriving 
at the job site from the Mohave Plant Proj- 
ect near Bullhead City, %y.ada, which was, . 



then nea^ng completion. By Fel>ruary 1971, 

Navajo leveTs" of employment at the Navajo 
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Project had begun to decline. Layoffs 
of. Navajo workers became more and more 
frequent. Men were fired, allegedly be- 
cause they 'had not proven tihemselves on 
the job or' because they had failed to ap- 
pear for work regularly. The customary 
policy of the Salt River Project was to 
permit a worker up to 3- days of failing 
to arrive on the job without prior no- 
tice. Allegedly many Navajo men viola^d 
this rule and hence were fired. 
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As the levels of employment of Nayajo 
workers in both skilled and unskilled, 
categories declined, Navajo workmen who 
were still on the job became increasingly 
concerned about their chances of remaining 
in the employ of Bechtel.' The Navctjo work- 
men believed that dismissals of Navajo 

employees were unjust and that some action 
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should be taken, to protect their jobs. 
Furthermore, they viewed dismissals as 
both discriminatory and inconsistent with 
the policy of giving Navajo workers first 
preference for availably jobs, as stated 
in. the lease. The Navajos were ignorant 
of the implications of these provisions 
in the lease, until Resistance to dismis- 
sals by Navajo workmen brought the matter 
to public attention. The Navajo workers 
believed that companies, unions, and fed- 
eral agencies concerned with civil X'ights 
laws", as well as officials of* the Navajo 
Nation, had not properly informed the Nav- 
a jo worker-s of the implications of the 
preference provisions of the lease. Nav- 
ajo {workmen were also being, fired fipom 
jobs at the Four Corners Plant at jpfuit- 
land. New Mexico A which added to the con- 

cern and apprehension of Navajo Bechtel 
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workers at the Navajo Pro3ect. 

, , Ih response to thes^ events, several 
Navajo -workers decided that some action 
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should be taken. They contacted the Nav- 
ajo Nation's Labor Manpower Committee 
which was responsible for investigating 
worker grievances for Navajo Tribal mem- 
bers. These same men also held a meeting 
at the camp of one of thA workers near 
the Navajo Generating Station construc- 
tion site. The meeting was weil^ attended 
by Navajo workmen. The organizers of the 
meeting felt that Bechtel had, satisfied 
contract requirements with the Navajo 
Nation by initially hiring a large num- 
ber of Navajos for construction jobs. 
However, they ^l^leged that once this part 
of the contract had been fulfilled, Bech- 
tel subsequently fired many Navdjo workers 
on the pretext that^t:h^y were unr^liable^ 
in appearing for work and were unsatisfac- 
tory in perfoming their jobs . The orga- 
*rfizers charged tha^, as TJa^vajcs ^re laid 
off, Bechtel filled the. vacant; positions 
vith workers from the Mohave Plant, 

> ^ The same Navajo workers alsQ charged • 
that they had been discriminated against 
on the job,^^ The men alleged that Bech- 
*tel selected and placed those Anglos with 
'notal^ly anti-Navajo prejudices in key por 
sitions, which further accelerated termi- 
nations of Navajo jobs and added to Navajp 
dissa'^isf action . The Navajos felt they 
had not received adequate training and 
instruction for skilled jobs which, they 
argued, contributed" to the impression that 
Navajos were incompetent, r 

Navajo workers took their grievances 
to a representative of the Bpreau of In- 
dian Affairs Employment Assistance Program 
•in Page, Arizona. He suggested that the 
workers seek legal counsel from the Dine- 
beiina Nahi'ilna Be Agaditahe (,DNA) , which 
is 'the* Navajo legal aid agency in Tuba 
City , ^Ari zona . Two DNA attorneys were 
approached by the, Navajo workers, Work- 
njen ^argued that, prior to being hired^ for 



jobs,. they had^ not been fully apprised of 
their rights, under' the terms of the Civil 
Rights Act (Title VII) and of the Navajo 
Project lease. This aspect of the labor 
dispute is, in the author's View, crucial, 
since it was the responsibility of Bech- 
tel and the Salt River Project to inform 
Navajo job-seekers and job-holders of the 
provisions of the 1364 Civil Rights Act, 
Title VII stipulates that Indians living 
on or near Indian reservations may be 
given preference in employment by 'busi- 
nesses operating on^or near reservations. 
"Near" a reservation is interpreted by 
federal agencies and by^ the Navajo Nation 

as designating job sites located within a 

p •24 
day's drive of a reservation border. 



Although the preference clause was 
mentioned at Chapter meetings by union and 
company officials, the^ivil Rights laws 
were at no time fully explained to J^avajq 
job-seekers and employees, ^ 

Prior to. the passage of Civil Rights 
legislation, the Navajo Nation had in- 
sisted on Navajo preferential employment 
at least once (in the case of the gas pipe- 
line Lease of 1950). Hov>ev6t/ the strength 
of a preference clayse in a lease is enor- 
mously efn^Jmjsed Jjy Civil Rights laws, pro - 
vided Indian tribe^^re willing to amplify 
and to enforce vigorously the Civil Rights 
laws. The Navajo Nation ^^(entually accom- 
plished precisely this enhancement. 

The provisions of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act concerning Indian preferences^ 
caused additional labor disputes which 
focused on non-^Indian workers who claimed 
that unions discriminated against them in 
preference to Indians, In May of 1972', 
some members of the Carpenters Union 
/ (Local 1100 ,■ Flagstaff , Arizona) staged 

a wildcat strike at the ^avajo Project to 
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protest alleged unfair Tabor practices. 



The'.j?rotest stemmed from the layoff, of 21 
non-Navajo carpenters and. the hiring of 
a Navajo apprentice on the same- day. The 
strike lasted* 2 days and caused a com- 
plete shutdown of construction on the Nav- 
ajo Generating Station. Strikers believed 
that the* hiring of a Navajo in preference 
to non-Navajos constituted a violation of 
fair labor pra<^ti'ces as stated in the Taft- 
Hartley Act.^^ Forty electrical workers 
(Local 2148, Flagstaff, Arizona) crossed 
the picket lii>es as a cbunteretrotest to 
the wildcat strike. The strike soon came 
to an end because the majorityo^ workef^, 
union members, and unipn- leaders, did not 
sanction wildcat- ^tri^5rs_i_.VleWB^ or ac- 
tions. A s'pokesman for the Navajo Project 
stated that the Navajo hired during the 
layoffs was an apprentice whose employ- 
ment was only coinp^idental with the 21 
layoffs. In the present study, this 
is the only documented incident of worker 
protest to Vl^va^o preference. 

The Navajo vforkmen who protested dis- 
crimination against 'Navajos at the Navajo 
Project^Iso claimed they were not prop- 
erly^ in formed of the right-to-work laws 
in' Arizona. They felt also that they 
were not gi-ven any assistance from the' 
Office of Economic Opportunity, the com- ^ 
panies operating on the Navajo Reserva- ^ 
tion, or the Navajo Tribal Manpower Labc5r 
Committee. They thought that unions had 
, , failed to inform prospective and actual 

employees -of the meaning of t^referential 
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hiring of Nav^jos. 

In early 1971, the Navajo workers 
were informed by DNA attorneys' that they ^ 
were fully entitled to the benefits of 
pi^ef erential hiring",: and the attorneys 
recommended that the Navajas form a work- 
ers' association in order that negotia- 
tions with the companies and unions could 
be conducted. The Navajo workers organized 



the Navajo Construction Workers Associa-* , 
tion in the spring of 1971. A chairman, 
vice-chairman,- and secretary were elected. 
The first chairman, Kenneth White, was a 
carpenter at the Navajo Generating Station 
and a^member of the Carpenter^ Union , 
Local 1100, Flagstaf f , ^rizona. Mr. White ' 
•was the. principal organizer of the associ- 
ation. The vice^-chairman was a heavy- 
equipment operator at the Mdrrison-Knudsen 
Black Mesa-^Lake Powell Railroad construc- 
tion'^prp^^^t,- and was a member of the 

rating Engineers International Unioi\, 
Local 428, Flagstaff, Arizona. The secre- 
tary was a mine worker at the Peabody mine 
on Black Mesa and a member of the United 
Mine Workers. These Association officers 
therefore represented a cross-section of 
tY^e skill^ed Navajo workers from various 
projects and unions. The majx^rity of the 
Association members belonged to the Labor- 
ers Union, Local 383, 'Flagstaff; Arizona,' 
and were unskilled laborers. 

-^'Tfee Navajo Construction Wori«^s As- 
sociation held its f irstjneetlng__or^ 
4, 1971. The 'TV^socia tion officers exper- 
ienced some serious pbstacles at the out- 
set of their activities. They were urged 
by fellow-Navajo workers not to offend 
unions and companies. Feelwigs ran high 
and some bitter words were exchanged. 
Many Navajo workmen, although originally 
in favo;" of the Association/ were soon 
^ concerned that they might lose their jobs 
if they urged comjr^nies and unions to com- 
ply with preferential hiring practices. 
Furthermore f non-Navajo workers were an- 
gered by NaVajo .preferential hiring and 

were especially disturbed by the formation 
" f 
\^f the Navajo Construction Workers Associ- 
ation. The non-Indian workers argued that 
preferential hiring was unfair and that 
Navajo workers were inexperienced as 
workers. In short, resistance to the ^ 
Association came from all sides, exc^t 
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those Navajo workers who were determined 
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t;o pursue their grievances. 



Following the eTtablishn\ent of the 
^yajo Construction Workers Association, 
several important meetings were held be- 
tween members of the Association and rep- 
resentatives of the Phoenix Office of 
Economic Opportunities, the American In- 
dian Rights Association (AMERIND),, the 
Civil Rights Commission, the Association 
in Page, Arizona, and two key Navajo 
Tribal Councilme^n, Harold Drake and 
George James, who represented the Navajo 
Tribal Manpower Labor Committee. The 
meetings were held throughout the summer 



of 1971. 
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Members of the Association were given 
asi^urances from Drake and James that the 
NaVano Tribal Council would act on the 
defiSands a,nd grievances voiced by the As- 

^'s6ciat.iof^. The Association's major com- 
plaints concerned discrimination in »the 
hiring and firing of Navajos. The Associa- 
tion charged that Navafos h^ad to leave the 

' Reservation in order to be hired. Most of 
them had to proceed throug>i the Laborers 
Union, Local 383, Flagstaff, Arizona\ 
and/ according to the charges ^ they were 
often bypassed in favor of non-Navajos. 
This latter grievance was reported by Nav- ^ 
a jo men who resided in many areas o.f the^ 
Navajo Reservation and who had been prom-* 
ised jobs by companies, union representa- 
tives, an& Navajo Tribal leaders. Some of 
these workers believed they were surrender- 
ing some of their grazing land in the path 
of the Black Mesa & Lake Powell Railroad 



in return for rjobs . 
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In the autumn of 1971, the Associa- 
tion f-iled a- grievanc^e petition of over 
150 names with the Navajo Tribal Council, 
However, Council members stated that ac- 
tion from the Navajo Tribal Council would 



/ \ 

t^ke at ifeast 3 months. Among other pro- 
vision's X the petition called for an end 
to Navajo job terminations by August 1971. 
The petition was routed to Navajo Tribal 
Chairman Peter MacDonald/ whQ added a 
statentent bf ,his own to the effect that 
Navajos should be given first priority for 
jobs.^^ Prior to sending'.their petftion 
to the Navajo Tribal Cotincil/ thjer members 
of the Association also^'sent s/copy^of the^ 
petition to the Equal Emplo^ent Opportuni- 
ties Commissi(5^ (EEOi:) and the Otti^ oV 
Federal Contract Con^lTiance <OFCG) * ^ ' 

Xn November 1971, the Navajo Tribal 
Council was ^to discuss the establishment 
o-f the Office of Navajo Labor Relations 
(ONLR)^a proposed 'new ^ig^ncy which would 
be ^charged With a multitude of tasks / 
among which was action t£(icen to relieve 
legitimate Navajo labor grievances andto 
enforce* the preferential hiring of Navajos. 
However, it was not' until the winter of 
1972 that^the Navajo Tribal Council .fi- 
nally passed a resolution establishing 
the new ONLR.. . 



* THE NAVAJO CONSTRUCTION WORKERS • 
'ASSOCIATION AND THE ESTABLISHMENrOF • 
THE OFFICE OF NAVAJO LABOR RELATIONS 

As of pctober 1974/ between 2/200 

and -2^ 500 Navajo workers from all regions 

of the Navajo Reservation belonged to the 
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Navajo Construction Workers Association, 
This figure represented about 11, percent 
of the employed (seasonal arid permanent 
employees) Navajos on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion in_JJ?2r^"'M^15ibership in the Associa^- 
tion is atttom^tic when a worker is hired 
in a construction project. No dues are 
levied. The Association is not a union 
and .does not serve as the §ole bargaining 
agent in labor relations. Regular quar;^ 
terly meetings are held/ usually in the 
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Page area/ "The Association performs a 
cruqial function in apprising workers and 
prospective workers of the new Office of 
Slavajo Labor Relations manpower require- 

\ " 

mfents and guidelines • IX. promotes and en- 
forces' li'avajo workers' /fights, especially 
ONLR provisions relevant to preferential 
Hiring of Navajos. "^-^ - \ 



dent in Navajo labor relations, and much 
of this development is a direct result of 
the actions taken by the dissident workers 
at the Navajo Project. The Res<ilution 
which established the Office of Navajo 
'Labor Relations is quoted below. It 
passed the Navajo Tribal Council by a 
vote of 43 to 2 on January 19, 1972. 



f The Association has had major impacts 
on Navajo labors relations . New guide-lines 
for hiring and on*the-job procedures have 
been enacted by. the ONLR, largely as a 
result of the Association 's' demands and 
subsequent action taken by companies, 
federal agan^es, and the Navajo Tribal 
Council . 

The establishment and activities of 
the Navajo Constructi<5n Worker's Associa- 
tion represents a remarkable development 
in Navajo labor relations. Originally-/ 
only a small minority of, 5 or 6 Navajo 
work^^rs recognized discrimination, feared 
for theirt jobs, and eventually forced . 
federal agefncies, the Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil,- unions^ and companies \X> fully .ad- 
dress themselves to the prefer enti^"^hir7 
ing of Navajos at the Navajo Prbjaqt and . 
elsewhere. Through the actions of these 
men and the support they were able to mar- 
shall from their fellow workers, federal ./ 
-agencies, the DNA, and'the NaVajo Tribal \ 
Council, the Navajo ^Nation* s bargaining 
position ,was ultimately strengthened- in \ 
the arena of labor relationship The major 
accomplishment, apart from the creation* 
of the Association, was in spearheading 
the establishment of the Office of Navajo 
Labor Relations. This^ffice has 'become* 
the chief administrative instrument of •the* 
Navajo Tribal govermnent in' advancing , the 
interests of Navajo workers. 

The establishment of the Office of 
Navajo Labor Relations set a strong prece-- 



WHEREAS : 

1. It is in the best interest of* 
the Navajo Nation and the Navajo peo- 
ple that Navajo Indians living within 
or near the boundaries of the Navajo 
Natioh should be given preference in 
employment with all enterprises, bus- 
inesses and projects operated or un- 
dertaken within the Navajo Nation, 
and 

2. Although contracts'- between the 
Navajo Nation and employers .doing 
business or engaging in enterprises 
'or projects within the Navajo Nation < 
have provided that Navajo Indians 
should be given preferenc^^n employ- 
ment", such contract provis ion s^^ have . 
proved difficult -to enf oiSice?, ^ and 

3. Many employers doing business 
or engaging in enterprises or proj- 
ects within the Navajo Nation have 
ndt given preferential 'treatment 

to the hiring j^f Navajo Indians who 
reside within'o^f near the Navajo 
Nation , and 

4* Full realization of preferen- 
tNl treatment of Navajo Indians in 
employment with all enterpri^^/, busi-- 
nesses and projects undertaken , within 
the Navajo Nation be required to' use 
^ hiring facilities, iestablished within, 
: the Navajo Nation, and 

^ 5... Workers familiar with employ- 
• ment practices within the Navajo Na- 
tion consider the establishment of 
an Office of Navajo Labor Relations 
desirable atnd necessary to bring 
about. preferential and |ull employ- 
ment of Navajo Indians, and 

6. The Labor Manpower Committee 
of the Navajo Tribal Council has 
thoroughly considered and 'discussed 
the methods by which preferential and 
full employment of Navajo India^s^an 
' be best achieved, and has det^niiined 
that the establishment of^^an Office 
of Navajo Labor Relatjorls is desira- 
ble and necessaryi:o^ring about 
preferential ajjd^ull employment of 



the Navajo Indians with all enter- 
prises, businesses and projects under- 
taken within the Navajo Nation, 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 

1. The Navajo Tribal Council 
hereby creates an organization to be 
known as the Office of Navajo Labor 
Relations . 

2. The attached Plan of Operatidn*^ 
f^r the Office of Navajo Labor Rela- 
tions is hereby approved and adopted, 
as part of this Resolution, and may 

be amended from time to time by ;the 
Advisory .Committee of the Navaj& 
, Tribal Council. 

3. The Cha*irman of the Navajo 
Tribal Council be and is hereby au- 
thorized, empowered and directed to 
do any and all things or acts neces- 
sary , incidental , or advisable to 
accomplish the purposes of this reso- 
lution and the Plan of Operations. 



Following the estiblishirient of the 
Office of Navajo Labor Relations, meetings 
were held involving Navajo wor35inen, DNA 
attorneys , and various labor representa- 
tives , to idis cuss the most efficient and 
effective measure^ whereby the Navajo 
Nation could work ^ith jinions and compan- 
ies in pursuing ONLR goals. Some of 
those who attended these meetings recom- 
mended that the Navajo Nation establish ' 
its own Reservation -wide all-Navajo ur\ion, 

but objections to this recommendation were 
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strong and convincing. It would be pro- 
hibitively expensive f9r the Navajo Nation 
to set up its own hiring halls across the 
Navajo Reservation. NaVajo workers, more- 
over, would have much stronger bargain- 
' ing power if they were associated with 
national and international unions. This 
bargaining power would extend far beyond 

the Navajo Reservation borders and well 

i 

beyond the special interests of the Navajo 
Nation* Furthermore, an all-Navajo union 
would likeJ^uJEind itself in competition 
against, tather than in cooperation ^with, 
other unions. .Since these meetings, the" 
Navajo Nation through the ONLR has moved 



to a position of cooperation with unions. 

The ONLR i;5 considering the establishment 

of a central hiiring^ hall on the Navajo Res 

ervation for recrj/itment into all unions 

in order to obv^^te the need for workers 

to travel for recruitment to border-town 

' locals • The policy of general "cooperation 

with unions has been of great benefit to 

♦ 

Navajo workers ~and has involved the re- 
cruitment of hundreds of Navajo workers 
in recent years. 

The Office of Navajo Labor Relations 
responsibilities are defined in the docu- 
ment The Navajo Malipower Utilization Re- 
quirements (1974) . T^ese requirements 
concern contract bids for construction 
entered into betw^n the Navajo Nation and 
contrac^ting parties.' Those parties leas-o 
ing Navajo land, receiving grants for 
rights-of-way, or engaging in any other 
activities resulting in construction on 
or near the Navajo Reservation are su^ect 
to the Navajo Manpower Utilization Require 
ment if 20 or more workers are involved. ' 
These regulations also pertain to parties 
engaged ^in the renewal of agreements with 
the Navajo Indian Tribe, The ONLR man- 
power requirements and guidelines comprise 
a long list of 17 items ranging' from the 
STQgprifxc minimum percentages of Navajo , 
cragsmen ,to be employed at constjruction 
projects to contract validity and enforce- 
ability Union memberships per se is not 
specified, yet Navajo admission to crafty 
jobs entails union membership. Thus the 
Navajo Nation has committed itself to the 
unionization of its citizens in order to. 
provide them with empl^m^nt. 

ONLR enforcement has evolved in a 
very short time into a powerful tool irl 
labor relations. A recent case illqs- 
trat9S*>the effectiveness of the ONLR. A 
lease incorporating the^ new ONLR guide- 
lines was drawn up between Tucson Gas and 
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Biect^iric Company and the Navajo Nation in ' 
The^ Slammer of 1,973.^ The lease involved 
the construction and maintenance of a 
power line which runs from the Four Cor- 
ners Power Plant across the Navajo Reser- 
vation, to Phoenix and Tucson, Arizona. 
The ONLR insisted uponVand succeeded in 
including a requir-iinent for a 50-percent 
level of Uavajo employment in the initial 
construction phase, and a- 60-percent level 
of employraent soon after the beginning of 
construction. The lease involved Approx- 
imately 120 permanent and seasonal Navajo 
workers . " "^presently there is a high level 
of^^lavajo emp;loyinent in the. maintenance 
sta:W.'^^ Injnid-1974 the ONLR opened nego- 
tiations with unions in the Four Corners 
area, principally Farmington, New Mexico, 
to raise fJayajo piembership to a level 
acceptat>le . to both unions and the dwLR. 
For example, the ONLR goal is to have 
80 i^ercent Kavajo representation in the 
Laborer^s Union, Local 16 in Fatmington; 
ore'jentlv there are about 120 Navajo mem- 
bers representing 35 percent of the total 
membership. 



establishment in January 1972 to October 

1973, according to testimony given by 

ONLR Director Thomas Bros^-at the Civil 

Rights Commission Hearings in Window Rock, 
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Arizona, in October 1973. 



The 'ONLR would have preferred *to 



sp^ndniore time raising Navajo employment 
levels at various projects and commercial 
enterprises. ONLR officials con^grifSef e^TX^ 
it equally vital to enforce ONIjR hirijig, » y 
firing, and employment ma'nagem^t require- / 
ments and guidelines to set pre^dents for; 
tighter enforceme^nt in the future 



I The' ONLR officials admit thai: ONLR 
"involv^fnent in Salt River Project employ- 
ment practices toward NSvajos is somewhat 
belated. ONLR acrtlo^Thas been hampered 
because the wording of the.^^lt River 
Project lease is vague, } T^i^fe Salt River 
Project and the Wva jo >liat^on have had 
to compromise in repeated negotiations 
to reduce Navajo layoffs and to require 
a greater percentage o^. Navajos in all 
categories of employment, skilled and 
unskilled. 



EARLY OPERATIONS OF THE OFFICE' 
OF MAVAJO LABOR RELATIONS: 
SOME OBSTACLES TO NAVAJO EMPLOYlVlENT 



Despite rapprochement between . unions' 
and' the Navajo Nation, there remained many 
serious obstacles which had to be over-. 
\come before the ONLR could enforce effec- 
tively its manpower requirements and 
guidelines.^ Until October 1973^ the 
Otfx'ce Df Navajo Labor. ,Re^at^6ns l^ad been 
occupied primarily with pursing g):ievan- . ■ 
ces registered by Navajo wo rkmetr employed 
by companies operating intlustrial and con- 
struction projects under leases with the 
Navajo Mation. About 30 grievance cases 
*had been handled by the ONLR from its 



At the Civil Rights Commission Hear- 
ings, Bechtel ancl Salt River Project comr.yu 
pany iOf ficials testified that they are 
constrained by the lis^ of available 
workers^#submitted by union hiring halls. 
They asserted that if unions do not or ' 
cannot' send sufficient numbers of Navajos 
to them for referral, there is noticing 
n^ore .that can be done to ^aise levels of 
Navajo employment. The ONLR reports that 
skills unions promptly submit names or 
eligible Navajos, while other uniojis have 
*been slow in complying with Navajo prefer- 
ence requirements. Some unions have 
foun<^5^^^jB^f^^^^ ^ diffic^t le^al po-- 



SI 



jition'; sinc^T^o"e<?«ding.tO. the provisions 

the Taft-Hartley Act, Sedtibh*^a) (3) , 
it is Ainl&wful, to discriminate against.* ^ 
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would-be apd actual union members on the 
basis of race. The same unions must yield 
to Navajo preference according to the pro- 
visions of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
(Title VII) and the Navajo Project lease. 
Non-Indian union members on ;^aiting lists 
have been displeased with Indian prefer- 
ence and have, on occasion, charged their 
unions with unlawful discriiHnation . 
An example of a wildcat strike which re- 
sulted from this non-Navajo warkers ' griev- 
ance has been cited previously. 

The ONLR and other officials of the 
Navajo Nation have alleged that none of 
cth6 federal agencies (Housilig and Urban 
Development, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Federal Highway Agency, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and others) 
is adequately pursuing Navajo preferential 
hiring, and'that no federal agency on its 
own has initiated charge's of non-co^jjpliance 
against any* of the contractors or rnHus-*" 

*tri-al corporations operating^on or near 

39 ^ 
-.the Navajo Reservation. The* ONLR has •$ 

had to enforce compliance o|i its own. 
that the ONLR^Pfas had to carry the banner 
of enforcement compliance ha| Seen dis- 
tressing to the Navajo people. It ^as. 
equally disti?essing to the Commissioners 
of the Clv^il Rights Commission before whom 
this testimony was given. .\ » ' 

The Navajo Nation, however, has mad6 ' 
some progress in its negotiations with the 
Satlt River Project by insi{?ting that Nav- 
ajo levels^ of empJ.oyment at the Nava'jo 
Pro^ject be maintained at 45 percent Iwhen 
the Navajo* Generating Station is injfull 
operation in 1976. The Salt River Project 
officials, according to testimony ^given 
at the Civil Rights Commission Hearings, " 
argued that this is an optimistic figure 
because approxima,tely 4 years of training 
are required to qualify plant operators. 
They also stress that training costs are 



very high. For some operators' positions, 
10 years of training, combined with work 
expeifience, ^^r^t^eeded to assure suitable 
performance. 

Furthermore, the Salt River Project 
officials stated that the Salt Riyer Proj- 
^ect has been training a few Navajos fox 
plant operations since 1970. Training pro 
grams |or construction workers, have been 
in progre^'ss in Page, Arizona, since 1970. 
Eighty-eight Navajo trainees entered one 
of these programs in 1970., Of these, 33 

failed to complete ' their training. 

/ 

Some of the Commissioners of the 
Civil Rights Commission quizzed the Salt 
River Project representatives (two Bech- 
tel employees) concerning the recruiting, 
pf large numbers of inexperienced foreign 
laborers' for overseas projects conducted 
by Bechtel. The dommissipners suggested 

'^^that if' Bechtel could hire inexEperienced 
P|§rsonnel abroad, it could do the same 

. on the Navajo Reservation -dn ther. United 
States. The Bechtel representatives 
replied that Bechtel and the Salt River 
Project hsid commitments to international 
unions prior to their * commencement of 
wprk at the -^NaVajo Generating Station. 

' Trte implication was that the Salt River 
Project and Bechtel Corporation could not 
, easily extricate themselves from these 
commitments to the unions according to 
which they were required to hire experi- 
enced and skilled U.S. citizens. 

The SaJ.t River Project and th^ Bech- 
tel Corporation thus, had conflictiiig com- 
mitments to unions and to the preferential 
hiring clause in their lease with the Nav- 
ajo Nation. ^ These conflicts have caused 
enormous difficulties for the lessees, 
and have made lalior relations negotiatiohs 
with. and for the Navajo Nation exceedingljp 
'difficult. The Salt River Project arid the 



Bechtel Corporation have ^voided direct 
confrontations with worker^ of interna- 
tional unions. The Office of N^§5lp^^abor 
Relations, realizing these difficulties 
and complications, now insists that future 
leases contain more explicit language re- 
garding all aspects of Navajo labor rela- 
tions. The success of this effort is evi- 
dent in the Tucson Gas and Electria Com- 
pany lease cited earlier. According to 
testimony given 'by lieonard Arviso of the 
Office Qf Navajo Manpower Development 
Program during the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion hearings, lessees operating on the . 
Navajo Reservation employed 4,50 0 persons, 
2,500 of whom were Navajos. This is a 
56-percent representation of Navajos 
working for companies holding leases 
with the Navajo Nation. The ONLR is 
striving to increase this percentage. 

' ' ' * 

Another obstacle to Navajo participa- 

otion in union^ and skilled jobs is the 
relatively low level ^of work experience ■ 
among those who comprise', the work force. 
Two skills- inventory surveys were conduc- 
ted on the Navajo Reservation that indi- 
cate a high percentage of Navajos lack 
skills necessary for employment in major 
projects. « 

A representative of the Salt River 
Project, A. j. Phister, Project Manager 
of the Navajo Project, testified at the 
Civil Rights Commission hearings that 
lessees (i.e., the Salt River Project and 
its subcontractors) conducted a skills 
inventory ^n the Navajo Reservation in 
September and October of 1972. Twenty- 
five on -Reservation survey sites were 
used, and presumably they were representa- 
tive of the Navajo populaticJn. The survey 
yielded "less than 600 applicants," of 
\diom "less than 100" had journeyman skills. 



The results were sufficiently disappoint-^ 
ing to the Office of Navajo Manpower De- 
velopment that a second skills inv^e'ntory 
was requested based on applications solic- 
ited from job-seekers. Again the results 
proved disappointing; only 70 applications 
were- received and of these only 10 indi- 
cated skills sufficient to qualify for 
construction work. 

It is i)o surprise to the ONLR or to 
lessees that skills-inventoty surveys in- 
dicate a paucity of skilled Navajos. Long- 
standing, widespread unemployment and un- 
deremployment are well k^iown to be the 
norm on the Navajo ReServation. More 
workers need to be employed,, trained, and 
qualified for jobs, and this is clearly 
recognized by the Navajo Nation, specific- 
ally by the ONLR. Furthermore, the Navajo 
Nation and, t;he Bureau of Indian Affairs 
h^^^'^'^provided various types of job-training 
for thousands of Navajos. According to 
the testimony given by Leonard Arviso of 
the Office on Navajo Manpower Development, 
betvreen 4,000 and 5,000 Navajos have 6^ 
ceived jpb-training in recent years. ' The 
type of training received was not spfeci- 
fied, but Mr. -Arviso reported' that approx- 
imately 5,000 Navajos" who were referred 
for jobs in the recent tjast . failed to be 
hired. 

The Office of NaVajo Labor Relative 
is- attempting to declare mpre arid,.^irtore Nav- 
ajos as being qualified for ip<3ustrial and 
other jobs. For example^xffavajos who have 
participated in the ^€ficg^,xiM?aTr^jo Eco- 
nomic Opportunity (ONEO) housing projects 
as carpenters at "spot jobs" are to be 
declared competent to assume construction 
work and to qualify for jourjieyman status 
in unionized jobs. These and other meas- 
uref^ will greatly aid Navajo's in the future. 



They are a few of the many examples of ac^ , * Navajo members were reported to have regis- 



tion taken by the ONLR to ensure greater 
Navajo representation at on-Reservation 
projects where leases are involved* 

UNION RECRUITMENT 

As part of the present* study of the 
impact of Lake Powell and related develop- 
ment on the Navajo people, labor union 
leaders concerned with Navajo recruitment 
into unions were, interviewed* Union 'offi- 
cials* respolises^to questions about Navajo 
recruitment, job training, job performance, 
and other i^ues related to labor rela- 
tions are /Summarized below. The following 
labor, union organizations wer-e contacted: 

Caijn^nters Union, Local 1100, Flagstaff, 
Ari zona 

Communications Workers of America, ^ 
/ Local 8500 r Flagstaff, Arizona 
/ International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Vforkers, Local 2148, Flagstaff, 
Ariz'ona 

Laborer^ Union, Local 383, Flagstaff, 

Arizona (sub-local) 
Operating Engineers, Local 428, Flag- ^ 

staff, Arizona (sub-local) 
Teamsters, Local 83, Flagstaff, Arizona 
United Mine Workers r Black Mesa Mine #1 

No union officials were found who ex- 
pressed objections to the preferential 
hiring of Navajos for Work on and near the 
Navajo Reservation. Unio"ns soon Realized/ 
j^articularly since the "establishment of 
the Navajo Construction Workers Associa- 
tion and the Ofi^ice of Navajo Labor Rela- 
tions, that enforcement of and compliance 
with the .preference clause in leases are 
lawful necessary. . All union represent- 
atives who were contacted stated^ that Nav- 
ajos, provided they wer'e properly qualified, 
were thfe first to be sent to job sites on 
and near vthe Navajo Reservation . Few ribn- 



tered complaints about Navajo preference 
(with the obvious exception of the Navajo 
, Project wildcat strike in May 1972, cited ^ 
previously) . 

' . « ' r- 
.Unions ♦seem to have accepted in prac- 

e 

tice that Indian preference, as state<?i in 
Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act arid 
in the Na^vajo Project lease, overrides pro- 
visions in the Taf t-Har|:ley Act and the ^ , 
Landrum-Grif f in Act, which state (although 
loosely) that discrimination in union re- 
cruitment on the- basis of race' is unlawful. 
(Indian pr^feyence has never been tested 
in courts ,^ however , and some union lead- 
ers felt that a court case might arise in 
the future.) 

pne union representative expressed 
^ some dismay over the discrepancies between 
' €he Congressional acts icited above, yet' 
this did not prevent him and h*^ assis- 
tants from moving qualified Navajos to 
the top of waiting lists ahead o^ eque^Ily 
qualified non-Navajos. * '\s ^ 

One union representat4^e vehemently 
supported Navajo preferenc^ He claimed ^.^ 
that Navajos, like people in underdevel- 
oped natib'ns, need a boost int^o unionized 
industrial jobs, and that unionization 
of worJcers hastens economic development, 
strengthens laborers* bargaining positions, 
and educates them to the complexities of 
labor -management srelations.- Tjiis same ^ 
union representative made every effort to 
inform the non-Navajo members of his 'union 
of th^ necessity of Navajo preferential 
hiring. Members of his union local were 
those who crossed the picket line at the 
wildcat strike at the Navajo Project. 

Other union representatives, while 
not objecting to Navajo preference, were 
guarded in their references to Navajo work 
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habits 'and aspects of Navajo culture which 
th^y 'heliTeve<3^ inhibited, Navajo work/nen . 
from functioning 'effectively on the jJIb. 
Invariably, union representatives stated 
emphatically that workers prefer to work • 
near their home areas. In'a related' study 
made by the I^RP Arthropology Subproject, 
107 unionized workers were intervj.ewed in 
feha Kayenta-Blafck Mesa, Page-LeChee, and 
Tuba City-Redl§ike areas; 42 percent of the 
respondents indicated a oref erence to live 
in their home area, and '57 percent ex*- 
pressed satisfaction with their unionized 
jobs. • . 

• ^- 

t^nion representatives also irttiicated 

that they seldom received i;equests from 
*> 

Mavajos for iobs off the Navajo Res^va- 

* i 
tion," (Of the 107 unionized respondents.,**-^ 

29 percent preferred"" jobs off the Navajo * ^ 

Reservation.), Union locals attempt, to 

place all of their members in jobs near ^ . 

their homes; this is done primarily to 

accoTiunodate workers who desire work near 

their homes and to defray travel costs to 

employers. • 

* • 

CULTURAL FACTORS AND ABSENTEEISM. 

Absenteeism was the most frequently 
mentioned , cause of Navajo dismissals or 
poor work perfoonance. Some union repre- 
sentatives (e.g.. Operating^ Engineers and 
€:lectrical Workers) claimed that absentee- 
ism of Nayajos was no greater than--, that 
of non-Navajos, whereas oth6r union rep-, 
resentatives (e.g*. Laborers Union) re- 
ported Navajo absentee' rates as high as 
20* percent above other wqrkers. Kenneth 
White, Compliance Officer of ONLR, while 
testifying at the Civil Rights Commission 
■hearings, urged that employers take these 
cultu^pal factors into account before act- j 
ing hastily in reprimanding or dismissing 



Navajo workers. Some union t^presenta- 
tives commented that unscheduled curing 
ceremonies resulted in relatively high 
and 'unpredictable absences from work. 

Absences from the 'job without prior 
notice to employers were also attributable 
to the familistic Navajo life-style r the 
wide range of economic and emotional ties- 
common to Navajo life obligate most Nav- 
ajos to many more persons than their im- 
mediate families. A Navajo is oftentimes 
canned upon to Assist a large number of 
kinsmen in times of ne'^'d and to contribute 
to normal Household maintenance (e.g.| 
wood and water hauling, house construction 
and repair/ herding livestock, tran^orta- 
tion to hospital^ and shopping qant^rs) . 

^ I < 

Shme uftion officials observed that 
some Navajo workers were absent from their 
jobs J^ecause of drinking. Other .comments 
alluded to ,female dominance in the Navajo ^ 
culture. and informants asserted that Nav- , 
ajo men are not taught, to be resg^onsibl^^^ 
in thai;:* work habits, and that women %i^a^ 
gTrls perform most of the Jiousehold chOT^s. 
Other officials mentioned' that Navajo wo- 
men frequently bring their husbancjs to 
the union halls to register them and that 
^ men often fail to take the initiative to 
do this jEor themselves* These comments 
were not supported by systematically col- 
lected data, nor diji the officials attempt 
to convey the impression that thes^ con- 
clusions were made from such data. . . 

Generally, however/ informants re- 
ported thai: Navajo workers and job-seekers 
are making steady progress toward *-good job 
performance, have increased .awareness of' 
the benefits of union ftierabership, ^nd are 
increasingly more punctual in showing up 
for work. One- union of ficial , a man who ' 
has'^'wide acquaintance with the Navajo 
people, ej^pressed the belief 'that Navajos 



are generally better workers vthan are 
non-Navajos. 



Several complaints were registered 
about the policies and practices of the 
Navajo Nation toward unions. These com- 
plaints were directed toward the admini^^ 
stration of Navajo Tribal Chairman Peter 
MacDonald which has allegedly failed to , 
cooperate fully with unions in their ef- 
^ forts to recruit new meinbers. Those .who 
registered these complajjits <<two union of- 
ficials) asserted that't^e administration 
of former Navajo Tribal Chairman Raymond 
Nakai was more cooperative with unions. 
Mr. Nakai 's pqlicy was one o^t allowing^JJav 
ajos to join unions if they xiesifed; no 
coercion was applied to Navajo workers to 
join or not to join. Unions were not dis- 
couraged from recruiting.' Interviews with 
Mr. Nakai and. with union representatives 
confirm this observation. There was fur- 
ther comment which alleged 'that the Navajo 
Nation is difficult' to work with because 
its bureaucrat i^^agencies have overlapping 
functions and because efforts have failed 

i 

£o coordinate manpower programs • These 
deficiencies probably have been at least 
]J>artially corrected by the new ONLR. Our 
interviews with union representatives were 
conducted at the time shortly after the^ 
new ONLR had. begun work. There remain, 
however, lingering suspicions toward 
unions on the Navajo Reservation. The 
wa^ is certainly not clear for massive, 
unimpaired unionization of Navajo workers. 
An -example of unsuccessful attempted uni- 
6nizati^5n xs^cited bej^ow. 




In the fall o.f 1974, the Laborers 
Union r Local 383, attempted to unionize 
922 Navaijo workers (of a total of 950 ^ 
workers) at the Fairchild Camera and In- 
strument Corporation in Shiprock.^ New 



Mexico, by holding a vote to decide if 

41 

workers desired union membership. 
According to Councilman Drake, Navajo 
workers rejected jjiiion membership on the ' 
grounds that (1) union wages would not be 
appreciably higher than non-union wages; 
(2) workers were hesitant about paying 
union dues and initiation fees; (3) work- 
ers believed that , union membership ^t iir- 
Reservation jobs might deny them access 
to jobs off the Reservation (this fear 
,is generated by the erroneous belief that 
unions would punish Navajos for obtaining 
jobs, because of Navajo preference on or 
near the Navajo Reservation, and tha^ dis- 
tant of f -Reservation jobs wojalcl be closed 
to Navajos); (4) Navajo wprkers also be-. ^ 
lieved that union merrtbership might entail 
leaving the ReservatiToni, and they did not 
wish to leave; (5)/Navajo reluctance to 
join the union also stemmed from the be- 
lief that unionr membership would liberal- 
ize recruitmer/t, and that outsiders might 
obtain jobs Navajos should teve. Council- 
man Drake ^i/d not report the distribution 
of votes oi/ union membership, but had Nav- 
ajos voted to join the Laborers Union, 
union membership would have increased sig-* 
nificantly on the Navajo Nation. (In 1975 
the Fairchild Corporation ceased its opera 
tions at th^ Shi^rock plant following a 
labor dispute over Navajo dismissals.) 



In summary, the pns^sent ,study and in- 
terviews with union ^presentatives show 
that Navajo participation in labor unions 
is rapidly increasing. The acceleration 
has been caused by the enormous new in- 
dustrial developm^ts in the Lake Powell, 
Black jjesa, and Four Corners areas of the > 
Navajo Reservation. In addition, the Nav- 
ajo men who established the Navajo Con- 
struction Workers Association,, DNA attor- 
neys, the Navajo Tribal Council which 
established the Office of Navajo Labor 



Relations^ the Civil Rights ;/ct of 1964, 
and the cooperative efforts of unions and 
companies have all resulted in increased 
unionization . 



the Office of Navajo Labor Relations 
has broadened its program to include close 
contact with all unions that have members 
on and near the Navajo Reservation. Pres- 
ently, the ONLR works with the following 
unions and union locals: 



Carpenters' U'rtion J Local 1100, Flagstaff 

arid McNary, Arizona' 
Int^national Brotherhood .a>f ElectricaJ^^ 

Workers,, Local 2148,, Flagstaff, 

Arizona 

Iron Workers, ideal 75, Phoenix, 
' Arizona 



X 



Laborers U^ion, ^,ocals 383 *and 16, 

Flagstaff, Arizona; Phoenix, ^Jrizona; 
Farming ton. New Mexico • 

Millwrights and Carpenters, Local 131^-^ 

, Farmington, New Mexico . 

Operating *Engi nee rs Interj(!iational Union, 
LocaX 428, Phoenix, Arizona 

Pipefitters Union, Local 4 12, "^Farming- 
ton, New Mexico 

Sheet Metal Workers, Local 49, Albu- ^ 
querque^New Mexico » 
^. Welders Union , Local' 469, Phoenix, 
Arizona 



Four ONLR compliance officers work with 
'these union local 3/ln negotiating enforce- 
Inei^ of ONLR manpower* guidelines an^/re-] 
quirements. Title vlT"7>i^tK>5 1964 Ci'VAl 
Bights Act demands that Inafca»--Yob prefer- 
ence applies not only to on-Reservation 
bfffinesses, but it also calls for Indian 
preference at jobs near Jndian Rqserva-* 
i^ns* The Act giv^s the Navajo work 
force added leverage in bargaining fqr 



employment off the Reservation, S^ince 
"near" has been interpreted as designating 
job sites within a day's drive (round- 
trip) of a Reservation border, the ONLR 
has moved swiftly to establish strong ti^ 
with union I^ocals in borci^r towns in more 
distant cit'ies if border-town locals are 
not available^ 



The ONLR is engaged in J^reliminary 
labor negotiations with companres and ' 
unfons involved in the future construction 

^ of. the .1 /100-megawatt Coronado Generating 
Station which will be located off the Nav- 
ajo Reservation in St. Johns, Arizona, but 

. v^ch will be within a day/.s drivfe of the 
Navaio Reservation and several otHtsr In- ^ 
dian reservations'. \ ' 



ONLR compliance jpf^icers report . th^t;' 
cooperati^. f rom union locals is excellTent. 
^h^^AFi^CIO recently ordered all l^l^ils 
near the Navajo ReserVati^ to coog^gte 
fully in eriforc:ing Navajo preference, 4^ • 
This order aided the ONLR in its quest 




for new job^ f or ^the Navajo work force. 
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NAVAJO MEMBER^IP'lN ONIONS ; • . 

The total numlje^ of Navajo members of 
labor unions is very difficult to assess 
because the numbers fluctuate and bec^y?e 
some union locals do not keep precise 
ords of Navajo membership as distinguished 
from other members. The author' § esti^ 
mates of Navajo membership in the several , 
Flagstaff locals and in unions at the 
Black Mesa and Utah International mine^ 
are sumniari^ed in 'Table 1. In this sta- 
ple of union locals and mines, the to^al 
number of unionized Nav^jos is 742; tKds 
total accounts for nearly 5 percent of the 
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16,000 Navajos who hold fuUr-time jobs on 
the Navajo Reservation. 

Only 1,607 Navajos are enployed in 
jobs th^t, in the author's view, could be 
unionized. These 1,607 Navajos were em- 
ployed in the following sectors of the 
^^iva j o economy : ^ ^ 

Manufacturing and Processing 928 

Mineral Resources 485 

Utilities * 194 

Total , 1,607 

The 1,607 Mayajos working in manufacturing 
and processing, mineral industries, and 
utilities include seasonal and permanent 
job^holders. ' It i-s assumed that mosr of 
the jobs are ^uli-time because of the 
types of industries involved. Thus the 
sample of union members totalling 74 2 
yields, h • fi^re of -46 percent of the Nav- 
ajo labor force in the three sectors of 
th^ economy listed above (742 of 1,607). . 
The sample does not include all uhion lo- 
cals; no 'figures were obtained from Farm- 
ington 'or Albuquerque locals , and some 
the Phoenix locals are absent from the^ 
sample. Union membjership obviously is 
higher than can be ^reported from hne data 
available from the research reported here.^ 
Navajo union membership in those sectors 
of the Navajo economy that are subject to 
unionization of the labor force is rela- 
tively high. Since ONLR has recently en- 
tered the arena of union negotiations, a 
rise' is anticipated ^n union representa- 
tion among those employed in manufactur- 
ing, processing, mineral resources, and 
utilities. 

Unionized jobs 'ar6 associated with 
relatively high earnings, in our sample 
of more than 300, households in the Page- 
LeChee, Black Mesa-Kayenta, and Tuba City- 
Redlake areas, 107 unionized workers and 



145 non-union wage earners were contacted. 
Comparisons were made between wages earned 
by unionized and non-unionized employees 
Unionized workers received over $12,000 
per annum, while non-unionized workers 
earned slightly over $6.,000 per year. 
Unionized ^obs obviously pay higher wages, 
yet not all Navajos working at these rel- 

lively high-paying jobs are, unionized. 
We found that 33 Navajos worked at union- 
ized jobs, but had not joined unions at 
the time of our interviews. 

The Navajo economy is underdevel- 
45 

oped. ,in the employed labor force, 
29.3 percent (7/287) of .those Navajos 
with part-time gx full-time jobs are em- 
ployed in government service and 34.1 
percent (8/464) are engaged in animal 
husbandry. In s^ite of the underdevel- ^. 
o^'ed nature of the Navajo economy, the 
Navajo Nation and unions can be credited- 
with rapid unionization of a very signifi- 
cant portion of those workers who are eli- 
gible for union j^bs in industries operat- 
ing on and near the Navajo Reservation; 

CONCLUSIONS 

We have seen that until very recently 
Navajo participation in and coo{)eration ' 
with labor unictfis were resisted by both the 
Navajo workers and the Navajo Tribal Coun- 
cil. This resistance Eventually resulted 
in a U.S.NllQ^rt lorrftp^dAls^^cas^ which con- 
cerned the Nav§^ Nation's efforts 
block a union election pn the Navajo Res^ 
ervation^ — ^Begijining with some efforts 
by the administratiorTolT'RaymojiiLNakai 
(1963-1969), Nayajo membership in unions 
has steadily been injcreased/- although the 
impetus for accelerated membership did not 
begin until th^ early 1970s when indus- 
trial developments in the Lake Powell- 
Black Mesa areas began, t'urther impetus - 
was provided by dissident Navajo worlcetfe 
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who registered serious charges of discriiai- 
nat;ion at the Navajo Project. Worke/ per- 
sistence in correcting these grievances 
led to the ested^lishment of the Navajo 
Construction Workers Association which now 
has a Reservation-wide membership of be- 
tween 2/200 and 2/500 Navajo workers. 

Worker grievances and subsequent ac- 
tion taken by the Navajo Tribal Council 
and the*Navajo legal aid agency ^(DNA) led 
td the establi'ishinent' of the Office of Nav- 
ajo Labor Relations whose enforcement 'pow- 
ers rest essentially in Title VII of the 
Civil Riglits Act/ which demands preferen- 
tial hiring of Indi^ans on or near Indian 
reservations. 

The ONLR has since prepared manpower, 
requirements and guidelines which are in- 
corporated into leases negotiated between 



loesses. ' The 
working rela- 
received full 



the Navajo Nation and bus: 
ONLIi( has established^ good 
tions with unions and has 
cooperation from the AFL-ctiO ' in ,the en- 
forcement of Navajo preference. The ONLR 
has overcome major obstacle 
-faces' several more/ for example i^ its con- 
tinued negotiations with th^ Salt River 
Project and the Bechtel Corporation/ and 
in efforts to improve the skills of the 
Navajo work force. ^ j ^, 

Some unionized nort-KavaJo vorkers 
protested Navajo preference at the Navajo 
Project near Pa^e / Arizonat^^ by staging - 
a" brief wildcat strike - irr?t972 . Our . 
contacts with union representatives/ how- 
ever, indicate a growing acceptance of 
and full cooperation with liavajo prefer- I 
ence. Non-Navajo^ resistance to Navajo 
^reference has all but disappeared* 



Union r^^esen-tatives-/ wh^ilepregis 
ing some reserv^ions stbout: Navajo work 
habits and perforit^nce/ believe^ generally 





that Navajos are making rapid progress in 
holding jobs and in realizing the benefits 
of union Wmbership . Unionized Navajo, 
workers have high earnings which are twic^ 
those of non-unionized Navajo wage-earners 
in a sample of miore than 107 unionized 
•workers and 145 non-union workers in the 
Page-LeChee/ Kayenta-Black Mesa/ and Tuba 
City-Red Lake areas of the Navajo Resei^a- 
tion. Fifty-seven percent of the union- 
ized workers Expressed satisfaction with 
their jobs. f 

Navajo participation in ixniSns is 
likely to increase in the pear future/ 
especially in the Four Corners area* Al- 
ready Navajo membership in unions is rela- 
tively high in sectors of the Navajo econ- 
omy in which union membership is possible* 
Dissident Navajo worker^ at the Navajo 
Project spearheaded the creation of the 
ONLR which in turn has formulated -enforce- 
able interpretations of the provisions of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act calling for pref 
erential hiripg^of Indians. The Navajo 
Nation has sex a precedent for tribes that 
have yet 'to achieve effective action in 
their labor Ic^JLations. 
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